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FOREWORD 


HE worK of the New York City Ad- 
[ areatinone Service has been of especial 
interest to many in the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Its problems were not 
identical with our own since the Adjustment 
Service aimed at adjustment on a psy- 
chological as well as on a vocational plane. 
Its clientele, however, was much like ours 
in economic and social status. Furthermore, 
its methods of individual analysis were very 
similar to those which frequently can be 
used in an employment office. 

Job finding was not the primary objective 
of the Adjustment Service. Nevertheless 
that service did enter into the majority of 
its cases. Like the Employment Service, it 
was often confronted with these questions: 
“Must this 40-year-old man abandon the 
hope of employment in his former trade and 
seek work of some other type?” “In what 
field can this young college graduate, who 
has never worked, best find employment?” 
“Is electrical engineering an overcrowded 
profession?” ‘‘What chances for employ- 
ment has a wood carver skilled only in hand 
processes?” 

The Occupational Research Program, as 
Dr. Trabue points out in his article in this 


issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws, is 
tackling many of the vital problems present 
in the experience of the Adjustment Service 
as well as the Employment Service. 

The Adjustment Service found itself severely 
hampered by the lack of exact information 
about occupations and the qualifications 
required by workers for the successful per- 
formance of their jobs. Under the auspices 
of the United States Employment Service, 
the Occupational Research Program has 
been established to gather and collate such 
needed information. We are also attempt- 
ing, as did the Adjustment Service, to ana- 
lyze industrial conditions in order to ap- 
praise possibilities of employment in terms 
of the current and prospective demand for 
workers. 

The Employment Service is working to- 
ward the improvement of placement meth- 
ods. Guidance, adult education, and mene 
tal hygiene are outside of our immediate 
sphere, but they are, nevertheless, close 
enough to it to warrant study by the em- 
ployment service worker. In this connec- 
tion, Dr. Trabue’s article, Some Lessons 
from the Adjustment Service, is timely and 
pertinent. 
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Some Lessons from 


the New York City 


Adjustment Service 


By M. R. TRABUE 


Associate Director, Occupational Research Program 


HE New York City Adjustment Service 

was planned during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1932 and established at 17 East Forty- 
second Street during the month of February 
1933. Its primary purpose was to help un- 
employed adults of New York City to face and 
solve their varied problems of individual ad- 
justment. A secondary purpose, consciously 
held by only a few of those who were direct- 
ing the development of the organization, 
was to determine the practical effectiveness 
of various techniques and procedures for 
guidance and counseling. Although the 
service was begun with the understanding 
that it would run for 1 year only, it was ac- 
tually continued until June 1, 1934, by which 
time more than 15,000 persons had been 
registered and more than 11,000 had received 
definite guidance. 

A series of 12 paper-bound booklets, com- 
prising an official report of the Adjustment 
Service, has just been published by the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
60 East Forty-Second Street, New York, 
N. Y. The present article is not an attempt 
to summarize or to evaluate this published 
report, which should be read carefully by 
anyone interested in a detailed account of 
the activities of the Adjustment Service. It 
seems well worth while, however, in view of 
the widespread interest of the staff of the 
United States Employment Service in this 
type of service, to point out some of the im- 
portant conclusions that may be drawn from 
the experience of the Adjustment Service. 


Helpful Guidance Is Now a Reality 


The most significant thing demonstrated 
at the Adjustment Service was the fact that 


42260—36 


it is possible to offer personal advice to adults 
in rather large numbers without making 
them feel that they are being imposed upon 
by the advice-giving organization. A sur- 
vey shows that most of the 11,000 people, 
who were advised by the Adjustment Service, 
felt, when questioned afterward, that the sug- 
gestions they had received really helped them 
to meet their problems more effectively. 
There is little doubt that inadequate advice 
was given to many who believed that what 
they had been told was helpful, and it is also 
possible that really good advice was given to 
others who did not consider it practical. 
However, there is every reason to believe 
that more of the suggestions given by the 
service were helpful than were otherwise. 

This in itself is no small achievement. 
There were many who doubted at the begin- 
ning whether it would be possible to give 
helpful guidance under the conditions exist- 
ing in the Adjustment Service, and some of 
us who were most closely connected with the 
enterprise still believe that it would not be 
possible to duplicate the service anywhere 
else in America at the present time. In no 
other city would it be possible to obtain the 
daily services of three or four of the most com- 
petent occupational psychologists in the 
country for the constant supervision and 
guidance of the routine counselors. In few 
other cities would a similar service have at its 
disposal so many well-organized agencies for 
gathering and giving useful information, for 
providing a wide variety of special types of 
training, for introducing the client to people 
in a position to give helpful suggestions, and 
for offering such a great range of avocational 
and recreational opportunities. 
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Guidance by Formula Fallacious 


The prevalent idea that personal guidance 
can be done effectively by a formula was 
found to be far from correct. It is true, of 
course, that many people are actually giving 
what might be called “guidance”’ in this 
routine mechanical way. If a high-school 
boy is failing in his algebra and Latin, for 
example, many teachers ask for no other 
evidence of his ability before advising him to 
change to a manual-arts course. If a man 
comes into the public-employment office in 
his overalls and reports that his last work was 
a pick-and-shovel job on the city streets, some 
interviewers are inclined to classify him at 
once for future employment under code 
number 8-0746, general construction la- 
borer. The Adjustment Service demon- 
strated, however, that one cannot make a 
wise decision regarding any human-adjust- 
ment problem without knowing a great many 
different types of things about the individual 
and an even greater variety of things about 
the type of situation in which the individual 
seeks adjustment. 


Complexity of the Adjustment Process 


The Adjustment Service secured from each 
of its clients a very complete history of his 
education, his occupational experiences, his 
social and recreational life, and, in cases 
where it seemed pertinent, his physical condi- 
tion. It then checked these reports with 
careful tests of his trade knowledge, his occu- 
pational aptitudes and interests, his physical 
and mental health, his avocational habits 
and interests, and his personal attitudes on 
many subjects. Extended interviews were 
held with the client himself, and frequently 
with a number of his friends and former 
employers. Further data regarding each 
individual were sought from schools, from 
the confidential case-history exchange of the 
social-service agencies, and from any other 
organizations with which he had come into 
contact. And yet, after learning all that 
could be learned about each individual from 
all of these sources, the counselors were 
frequently in doubt about the solutions of 
many of their problems. 


It must be admitted that a few of the 
counselors in the Adjustment Service were 
inclined to be satisfied with too little factual 
information, and that in some cases they gave 
undue weight to the occupational history, to 
the aptitude tests, or to the expressed interests 
of their clients; but the total project demon- 
strated clearly that one can rarely be sure 
that he has obtained all of the data needed 
for making an intelligent suggestion. In 
most cases occupational adjustment is only a 
part of the client’s whole problem, which 
may also be complicated by personal relation- 
ships, emotional attitudes, economic condi- 
tions, social ambitions, and the like. Evena 
superficial examination of the records of 
Adjustment Service clients would convince 
any thoughtful person that an effective solu- 
tion of an individual’s adjustment problem 
requires all of the information obtainable 
about the individual and about the situa- 
tions in which his adjustment might be con- 
sidered, and that all of this information must 
be brought to the individual’s attention by 
an unusually intelligent, tactful, and _ re- 
sourceful counselor. 


What Characteristics Make for Adjustment? 


The question counselors of the Adjust- 
ment Service most frequently asked of 
themselves and of their supervisors was, 
‘“‘What characteristics are required for great- 
est success and happiness in a given type of 
most often re- 


situation?” The answer 


ceived was, ‘““Nobody knows.” In order to 
be able to build up effective guidance and 
placement services in all parts of the country, 
it is going to be necessary first of all to know 
what abilities, experiences, skills, interests, 
traits ere possessed by 


people who are already well adjusted in 


and personality 


each different type of occupation and social 
situation. Another question heard daily at 
the Adjustment Service was, “In which 
occupations is there a growing demand for 
effective workers?” The answer to this 
question was not much more definite than 


the one just cited. 
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A Factual Basis for Counseling Needed 


On the basis of the wide range of experi- 
ence represented by the counselors and 
supervisors of the Adjustment Service, and 
with the assistance of the mass of occupa- 
tional, educational, and avocational infor- 
mation collected by the New York Adult 
Education Council and by other helpful 
agencies and individuals, it was possible to 
estimate fairly accurately whether a client’s 
characteristics would enable him to make an 
adjustment in a situation open to him. 
Nevertheless, in most cases the suggestions 
given to the client could not possibly be 
dignified by any more scientific term than 
‘*shrewd guesses.”” In a majority of cases 
these guesses appear to have been satisfactory. 

There were hundreds of cases in the course 
of the Adjustment Service’s experience 
which all the counselors agreed called for 
some special characteristic such as tact, 
attractiveness, sympathy, or strength of 
character, yet no one knew how to measure 
that particular trait in the client. The 
medical unit of the Adjustment Service had 
little difficulty in measuring the client’s 
height, weight, vision, pulse rate, blood 
pressure, temperature, and the like; and 
the occupational testing staff were likewise 
able to measure certain phases of the client’s 
vocabulary, academic capacity, clerical speed 
and accuracy, finger dexterity, and so forth, 
but there were many significant traits that 
could not be measured with any degree of 
certainty. 


The Occupational Research Program, an 
Answer to a Need 


The Occupational Research Program of 
the United States Employment Service is 
now working toward the correction of this 
deficiency. While most of the energy and 
funds available are being applied to the 
collection of job information and the de- 
termination of the characteristics needed for 
the effective performance of different kinds 
of work, systematic efforts are also being 
made to develop or to invent more valid 


and reliable ways of measuring important 
personal characteristics. ‘he possibility of 
obtaining more useful data of this sort from 
an interview is one of the interesting possi- 
bilities now being explored. Research 
workers in a number of universities are 
cooperating with the Employment Service 
research staff in this effort to improve the 
usefulness of tests for measuring character- 
istics which make for occupational success. 


The Public Employment Office as Successor 
to the Adjustment Service 


Everyone who has studied the work of the 
Adjustment Service has noticed that its 
greatest weakness, aside from the inadequacy 
of exact information regarding occupations 
and industrial trends, was its lack of close co- 
operation with the public-employment serv- 
ice. Advising an individual to get himself a 
job as a salesman in a hardware store is natu- 
rally much less effective than referring him to 
a particular job in a particular store that 
needs such a salesman. 

It seems quite certain that the public-em- 
ployment office will ultimately be the public 
agency from which individuals in need of oc- 
cupational advice and guidance may hope to 
obtain the accurate information and helpful 
suggestions they need. While the public 
schools should logically take an active part in 
helping young people to make effective occu- 
pational adjustments, most teachers find their 
classroom activities so engrossing that it is im- 
possible for them to keep up with current oc- 
cupational trends. With the aid of the data 
being collected by the staff of the Occupa- 
tional Research Program and the experience 
being gained in the junior counseling program 
of the District of Columbia Public Employ- 
ment Center and other offices, the United 
States Employment Service should in the next 
few years be able to render even more effective 
aid to occupationally maladjusted persons 
than was given to the 11,000 people who in 
1933-34 came to the New York City Adjust- 
ment Service for assistance. 
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Placement Service and Unemployment 
Insurance 


A Report on the Third Metropolitan Conference on 
Employment and Guidance Procedure 


By HERBERT J. SELIGMANN 


()%; IMPORTANT idea kept recurring 
throughout the addresses before the 
Third Metropolitan Conference on Employ- 
ment and Guidance Procedure, held on No- 
vember 22 and 23 in New York City; namely, 
that the effective administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance will only be possible on the 
foundation of a technically competent public- 
employment office. This thesis proved to 
have many vital corollaries. 

It involved review and comment on the re- 
lationship between public-employment serv- 
ices and unemployment-insurance systems 
abroad. It demanded examination, step by 
step and in great detail, of placement pro- 
cedure in this country, including in the scope 
of critical analysis the research upon which 
placement procedure depends, and the con- 
secutive steps by which effective placement is 
achieved and verified. Discussion touched 
frequently upon the place and work of pri- 
vate non-profit-making employment services 
and their relation to the public service. And, 
as a ground tone to the proceedings of the 
conference, there were the challenging ques- 
tions raised by the social and economic set- 
ting in which the employment office system 
functions. 


Employment Services Abroad 


A summary of the situation abroad was 
presented by a student whose work in this 
field is well known, Miss Ruth Kellogg, of 
the New York State Employment Service. 
She reported on her recent observations in 
Great Britain, in France, and in Canada. 
Miss Kellogg emphasized the fact that the 


public-employment offices are an integral 
part of the British unemployment insurance 
system. The British system covers some 
12 million of a working population of 20 
million persons. This coverage is especially 
significant because the exemption figure is 
low, equivalent to an annual salary of about 
$1,250, at present rates of exchange. Domes- 
tic servants and agricultural workers are now 
excluded from consideration, but benefit is 
soon to be extended to them. Moreover, 
owing to both the relatively low exemption 
and the nature of British employment ex- 
changes, professional workers have hardly 
been touched by the system as yet. 

Miss Kellogg pointed out one important 
respect in which the public employment 
service in Britain has advanced beyond our 
own. Not only is organized labor repre- 
sented on the advisory councils there, as is 
the case here, but the relationship is so 
cooperative and friendly that trade unions in 
many cases turn their employment functions 
directly over to the public-employment ex- 
changes. 

In France, where the public employment 
service is not definitely linked with unem- 
ployment insurance, as it is in Great Britain 
and Germany, Miss Kellogg found the atti- 
tude toward the exchanges not so favorable 
as in Great Britain. Many of the offices in 
Paris, though specialized, were operated on 
a part-time basis for a few days a week 
only. 

A significant development in Canada, Miss 
Kellogg reported, was the legislating out of 
existence of commercial fee-charging agen- 
cies in the western Provinces and the relative 
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paucity of such agencies throughout the 
Dominion. 

Reassurance for those who fear that place- 
ment work will be overshadowed by unem- 
ployment insurance activities was provided 
by Miss Kellogg’s observation that, whereas 
in Great Britain the insurance system had at 
first dominated the placement end of the 
work, now more emphasis than ever was 
being put upon placement, the necessity for 
such emphasis having become increasingly 
evident since 1930. 


A Study of Sixty-six Non-Profit-Making 
Employment Offices 


Following Miss Kellogg’s review of the 
foreign situation, the results of a statistical 
survey' of 66 public and private non-profit- 
making employment agencies in New York 
City were presented by Dr. Lynn A. Emer- 
son.2, Among the significant figures com- 
piled in this survey were those showing that 
there were 16 private agencies represented in 
the total of 21 offices showing a decline in 
staff in January 1935, as compared with 
January 1930. In all the agencies reporting, 
only 436 workers were employed on a full- 
time basis in January 1935. Of the 13 
agencies reporting fewer office hours in 
January 1935 than in the same month in 
1930, private services numbered 11. A 
decline of 8 was shown in the number of 
offices charging fees for the same months. 

In the statistics showing change in the 
volume of applicants, the private agency 
records showed a slight decline, 13,033 
applicants to private agencies being reported 
in January 1930 as against 12,448 in 1935; 
the public services showed an increase in 
applicants from 12,836 to 85,155. Signifi- 
cant of the situation of young applicants was 
the decline in new openings in the junior 
service from 959 in January 1930 to 411 in 
January 1935. 

1A Self-Study of Trends in Employment Serv- 
ice, 1930-35, covering 66 Non-Profit-Making Em- 
ployment Agencies in New York City. Research 
Bureau, Welfare Council of New York City. 

2Dr. Lynn A. Emerson is chairman of the Section 
on Employment and Vocational Guidance of the 


Welfare Council under whose auspices the confer- 
ence was held. 


Statistical trends in the public employment 
services reporting showed an increase in 
openings for men and boys in the skilled 
trades from 67 in January 1930 to 1,075 in 
January 1935; and an increase from 2 to 111 
in the professional and technical occupations; 
declines in openings from 668 to 126 in 
unskilled trades and agriculture, and from 
519 to 179 in “‘errands”’ for the same period 
were reported. 

In the field of openings for women during 
the period under discussion, clerical openings 
declined from 1,093 to 415 for all agencies 
reporting and increased in the housework 
field from 779 to 3,418. Among the figures 
of the survey, which were extensively re- 
ported in the press, were those showing that 
on the basis of reports by the public-employ- 
ment services, women had more than a 
four to one chance for permanent jobs as 
compared with men, there being 56 male 
applicants for each permanent placement as 
compared with 12.7 women. 

The admittedly exceptional conditions in 
the New York metropolitan area, indicated 
by these and other figures collected in the 
survey, were checked against the situation 
in four other cities, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Cleveland, from which a 
number of individuals reported to Dr. 
Emerson their impression that the increase 
in public employment work had not ad- 
versely affected the work of private agencies 
in those cities. 


Studies on the Selection Process in 
Placement 


Another section of the conference studied 
in some detail the order and the selection 
process in placement. In this sequence 
Henry E. Ashcroft, of the Brooklyn Urban 
League, stated his reasons for believing that 
the functions of order taking and placement 
should be performed by the same person. 
Examining the basis of selection of ap- 
plicants, David J. Arnold, of the rehabilita- 
tion division, New York State Education 
Department, emphasized the prevalent feel- 
ing that neither the number of years em- 
ployed nor experience considered alone 
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constitute a valid basis for predicting per- 
formance. Mr. Arnold also pointed out 
that disuse of skills causes them to deteriorate 
and adds another complicating factor in the 
evaluation of experience. 


Other Subjects Under Discussion 


A thorough analysis of the successive steps 
involved in filling an order was presented by 
Elmer H. Neumann, manager of the Albany 
office of the New York State Employment 
Service. Miss Emilie T. Strauss, of the 
Charity Organization Society, in discussing 
methods of referral issued a pointed warning 
against becoming “too technical or mechan- 
ical about referral technique.” 

The value of follow-up both in verifying the 
individual placement and as a source of in- 
formation about the needs of employers was 
stressed in the remarks of Miss Edyth Ahrens, 
of the Brooklyn office, New York State Em- 
ployment Service. 


Unemployment Insurance Considered From 
Three Viewpoints 


A high point of the conference was reached 
at the dinner session, at which the State was 
represented by Glenn A. Bowers, State un- 
employment insurance director; the Federal 
Social Security Board by Merrill G. Murray; 
and the layman’s point of view by Herman 
A. Gray, professor of constitutional law at 
New York University and chairman of the 
Governor’s State Advisory Council on Un- 
employment Insurance. 

Mr. Bowers outlined the provisions of the 
New York State unemployment insurance 
law and stressed the function of the Employ- 
ment Service initsadministration. The three 
main administrative elements in the set-up, 
he explained, are placement, insurance con- 
trol, and operating research. 


The Effect of Unemployment Insurance on 
Employment Offices 


Mr. Murray, after a brief historical sum- 
mary of the development of unemployment 
insurance in this country, pointed out that the 
New York law was one of three (the others 


being in the District of Columbia and in 
Alabama) which has not expressly made its 
existence contingent upon the continuance of 
the Federal act. 

All of the nine States that enacted unem- 
ployment-insurance laws in 1935 have written 
into their legislation that applicants are re- 
quired to register with the State employment 
service in order to be eligible for unemploy- 
ment-benefit payments. Although there is 
a distinct danger that details in connection 
with unemployment-insurance systems may 
prove burdensome to the employment offices, 
yet close cooperation with the insurance 
administration has its compensations. It 
will doubtless bring to the employment 
offices a greater range of workers of high 
quality and also establish increased contacts 
between the employment service and pros- 
pective employers. 

Other likely effects of unemployment in- 
surance on the employment service might be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It will increase both the importance 
and the volume of the work. 

2. The employment service will prob- 
ably be enlarged and placement problems 
will be given more emphasis in the Nation’s 
economic life. 

3. Interstate job clearance will be ex- 
tended. 

4. Through the network of employment 
offices a better organized and coordinated 
labor market will be achieved. 

From the national standpoint, there are 
bound to be certain problems of adjustment 
caused by the different set-ups of the two 
cooperating agencies: the United States 
Employment Service on the one hand, under 
the Department of Labor, with Wagner- 
Peyser appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment matching State appropriations dol- 
lar for dollar; and the unemployment- 
insurance system on the other hand, under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Social Security 
Board, with direct Federal appropriations 
unconditioned by any State matching appro- 
priations. However, the problems arising 
from this situation are being met in a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. 
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As for private noncommercial agencies, 
unemployment insurance might be expected 
to relieve them of a good deal of pressure 
and make it possible for them to give more 
attention to special groups of applicants 
(such as the physically handicapped) and to 
increase their vocational guidance facilities. 

Professor Gray agreed with the other speak- 
ers as to the essential importance of place- 
ment work in the unemployment-insurance 
system and discussed methods for fulfilling 
the stated objectives. 


Guidance Problems, General and Specific 


The concluding day’s session of the con- 
ference questioned some of the underlying 
assumptions of guidance and placement 
work. The paper read by Miss Rebecca 
Shapiro, of the Manhattan Industrial High 
School for Girls, related the problems of 
placement and guidance workers to the 
social and economic dislocations through 
which the world is passing. 

Miss Shapiro inquired into placement 
workers’ knowledge of the industrial world 
to which they were trying to help applicants 
adjust themselves. With the disappearance 
of the craftsman’s or artist’s pride in work, 
“does the placement worker or counselor 
realize that often the job cannot be urged 
on the applicant as the thing to which he 
can dedicate his life? When the young 
worker asks today, ‘what future is there in 
this job’, what is the answer to be? A grow- 
ing function of counselors must be to help 
human beings develop significance in their 
lives outside of their business activities. Are 
counselors prepared to give such help?” 

Miss Shapiro also inquired into the sort 
of training that might be developed to 
familiarize placement workers and counsel- 
ors with the 5,500 different jobs comprised 
in the 550 major occupations in New York 
City. 

Miss Shapiro’s paper was supplemented 
by one by Mrs. Millicent Nunn, of the 
New York State Employment Service, on 
the daily guidance problems facing place- 
ment interviewers. Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, 


of the vocational service for juniors, stressed 
the necessity and importance of guidance in 
placement work and showed under what 
circumstances guidance work could be done. 


The Need for Specific Job Information 


The need for job information to assist 
interviewers was brought out by the section 
meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. M. 
R. Trabue. Miss Edna W. Unger empha- 
sized the importance of job information as 
an indispensable tool in placement work 
and John F. Murphy, of the New York State 
Employment Service, outlined the develop- 
ment of formal research along these lines in 
the New York service working in coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment 
Service. 

“The objective of this research’’, said Mr. 
Murphy, “‘is a broad, thorough knowledge of 
all the pertinent information which can be 
gathered about jobs.”*> The job information 
being gathered from various sources concerns 
processes, machines, capacities, experience, 
aptitudes, and legal requirements. 

Robert P. Allen, of the New York State 
Employment Service, told of some of the 
methods developed by interviewers to obtain 
job information to meet their needs. 

In response to the evident interest of the 
gathering, Dr. Trabue suggested making the 
National Occupational Conference the clear- 
ing house for information about jobs in 
different industries that call for the same type 
of workers. 

A report of the conference would be incom- 
plete without reference to the elaborate series 
of posters, leaflets, charts, and statistical 
graphs of both public and private employ- 
ment services, assembled under the direction 
of A. A. Liveright, of the New York State 
Employment Service, and to the afternoon 
given over to guided visits to rehabilitation 
clinics, institutions for the blind and the 
handicapped, textile high schools, sheltered 
workshops, and the offices of the New York 
State Employment Service. 
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The Use of the Addressograph System in 
the Indiana State Employment Service 


By Matcotm H. KENNEDY 
Indiana State Employment Service 


g 


Editor’ s Note-—The view held in Indiana that the employment office 
should accept a large part of the responsibility for seeing that regis- 
trations are kept active is by no means generally accepted by other 
State services. In New York State, for example, the responsibility 
for keeping registrations active rests with the applicants. 


OST EMPLOYMENT Offices have ex- 
M perienced difficulty in organizing a 
direct mailing system adapted to dispatching 
letters and literature periodically to several 
thousand firms, employers, and individuals. 
The establishment of a renewal system that 
would make it possible to maintain an 
accurate active file has also constituted a 
problem. 

The Indiana State Employment Service 
has found a solution for these difficulties in the 
installation of the addressograph system. 


This system has been found to be easily 
adapted to the work of the employment 
service and serves in various ways to increase 
operating efficiency. It has been used in a 
campaign to secure new users of the Service 
and to keep present users informed of im- 
portant developments. The Indiana Service 
is now maintaining two types of addresso- 
graph files, namely: The employer file, which 
is located in the State administrative office, 
and the active application file, which is 
maintained in nine of the individual local 
offices. 


How the Employer File Was Established 


An employer file of 10,000 names was 
secured with the cooperation of the district 
managers. For the sake of uniformity, the 
managers were instructed to fill out prescribed 
forms giving the names and addresses of the 
firms in particular localities, their principal 


products, and the approximate number of 
workers employed by each company. 

A copy of all factory inspections made by 
the State Division of Factory Inspection was 
checked against this employer file, and local 
managers were asked to add the missing 
names to their lists if they felt it desirable. 
The same procedure was followed with all 
obtainable lists of employer organizations 
in the State. In addition, each manager was 
encouraged to add the names of all the in- 
dividuals in a given concern who might pro- 
mote the use of the Service. Thus several 
individuals in one concern were often listed. 

As these lists were received from the local 
offices, addressograph plates were embossed, 
placed in frames, and filed by cities. They 
were tabbed to indicate whether the em- 
ployer was a user or nonuser of the Service, 
whether he reported employment and pay- 
roll data to the statistical department, 
whether he had more or less than 25 em- 
ployees, and to show the industrial classifica- 
tion of each firm according to 22 different 
industrial break-downs. 


The Uses of the Employer File 


Each month envelopes are addressed to 
10,000 employers who receive the Indiana 
Employment Review, a monthly bulletin 
about employment trends and employment- 
service activities. The time consumed for 
this operation is about 3 hours. One person 
can supervise the process with the assurance 
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that the 10,000 envelopes will go out without 
a single typographical error, without any 
duplication, and without an employer being 
overlooked. 

Statistical forms to collect data on wages, 
hours of employment, and number of em- 
ployees are mailed each month to 2,000 em- 
ployers, and the resulting compilations are 
mailed back to the same group. Also, two 
monthly reports of the activities of the Service 
are sent to all the newspapers in the State. 

Mailings of miscellaneous literature are 
frequently made to special groups, such as 
commanders of American Legion posts, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars posts, and local 
offices of the employment service. At the 
present time three persons in the State 
administrative office do the mimeographing 
and mailing of all such general letters for the 
entire State. Thirty-two thousand pieces of 
mail of this sort are sent out each month. 


Making the Most of Seasonal Upswings 


When the letter plan is more fully de- 
veloped, it will be possible to address form 
letters to specified groups of employers by 
setting the addressograph machine to make 
special selections automatically. Employ- 
ment trends will be studied, and prior to 
seasonal upswings in various industries, when 
it is expected that additional personnel will 
be required, promotional letters will be 
mailed. Regardless of the excellence of such 
letters, to be effective they must reach the 
employers when conditions are favorable. 
It is here that the addressograph machine is 
most valuable. For example, employment in 
the automobile industry reaches its low ebb 
usually in November and tends to increase 
steadily from December to May. Therefore 
letters would be mailed to employers in this 
industry during the last week of November 
and the first week of December and would 
arrive at a time when preparations were being 
made to employ factory workers. 


Economies of Time and Labor Effected 


Before the installation of the addressograph 
system local managers were reluctant to send 
out form letters because th -ir mailing con- 


stituted an almost impossible task for the 
clerical force. Now it is necessary for a local 
office to typewrite only one copy of such a 
letter and to forward it to the State adminis- 
trative office, indicating which group of em- 
ployers in the local community should re- 
ceive it. The following day the required 
number of mimeographed letters are mailed 
to the local office in bulk, already sealed, and 
in addressed envelopes. They are then sent 
to the employers in the community by the 
local manager in the usual way. The effec- 
tiveness of these methods, the economy, the 
rapidity, and ease of their execution have 
been demonstrated at Indianapolis during 
the past 6 months. 


The Active Application File 


The addressograph system also provides a 
cross index for registration cards and facili- 
tates the mailing of renewal cards at 60-day 
intervals to applicants who have not been in 
touch with the office within that time. Ad- 
dressograph plates have taken the place of the 
3 by 5 cross-index cards for the active regis- 
tration file in the largest Indiana offices, 
which are located at Fort Wayne, Gary, 
Indianapolis, South Bend, East Chicago, 
Whiting, Hammond, Terre Haute, and 
Evansville. Metal tabs on each plate in the 
cross-index file indicate in which month the 
applicant last visited or otherwise made con- 
tact with the office. 

It is possible through automatic selection 
to skip frames containing the names of people 
to whom it is not necessary to send form 324 
cards. From 1,000 to 1,500 forms may be 
addressed in an hour. As the plates pass 
through the machine they are refiled in their 
correct sequence, thus keeping the file intact. 
As applicants return their renewal cards, the 
tabs on the corresponding addressograph 
frames are advanced to the position indi- 
cated by the current month. The registra- 
tion cards of those applicants who fail to re- 
turn their cards are transferred to the inac- 
tive file. 

The Obvious Conclusion 


The net result of the installation of this 
system in Indiana is that the Service is now 
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able to maintain an up-to-date active file and 
can send out bulletins, letters, publications, 
and reports without increasing the work of 
the regular staff to any appreciable degree. 
Approximately 52,000 pieces of mail are ad- 
dressed on the addressograph machine each 
month. A careful estimate of the cost of the 
purchase and installation of the equipment 


shows a yearly net saving of more than 
$2,000 over the amount of money it would 
take to have the work done by the former 
hand methods. The increased efficiency of 
the service, and the time and energy saved 
since this equipment has been installed has 
justified its existence in the Indiana State 
Employment Service. 


The Distribution of Registered Job Seekers 


N NovEMBER 1935 the lowest relative num- 

ber of registered job seekers of any major 
group of States was reported in the central 
agricultural and mountain group. In May 
these same States showed the highest propor- 
tion of total population on relief. According 
to the 1930 census this group of States, ex- 
tending from the Mississippi River westward 
to the three Pacific Coast States, contained 
24.5 percent of the country’s total population 
of 122,775,000, but in November 1935 ac- 
counted for only 20.4 percent of the 8,141,000 
job seekers registered in the active files of the 
United States Employment Service. By con- 
trast, in May this region contained 26.5 per- 
cent of the total persons on relief. The relief 
load in this area equaled 16 percent of the 
population. 

The highest relative proportion of job seek- 
ers (with applications in the active files of the 
U.S. E. S.) in November was reported in the 
three Pacific Coast States. With but 6.7 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population these States 
had 7.4 percent of the registered job seekers 
in November. In May the Pacific Coast States 
accounted for 6.1 percent of the national 
relief load. 

Second in relative rank in the proportion 
of job seekers, the Northeastern States, with 


39.6 percent of the country’s population, re- 
ported 43.5 percent of the Nation’s total 
job seekers. In May, however, this group 
was surpassed only by the Central States in 
relative burden of persons on relief. Relief 
recipients in Northeastern States numbered 
42.3 percent of the 18,059,000 reported for 
the country and constituted 15.7 percent of 
the population. 

The New England States accounted for 6.6 
percent of national population in 1930, for 
6.6 percent of the relief load in May 1935, 
and 6.5 percent of the unemployed seeking 
work through the employment service in 
November. 

Southeastern States contained 22.6 per- 
cent of the population in 1930, reported only 
18.5 percent of the relief recipients in May, 
but showed 22.2 percent of the active job 
seekers in November. 

The graphic map on page 13 shows the 
relative population and proportion of active 
job seekers in each of the major groups of 
States. Relief loads for the groups are not 
shown. The graphic map is adapted from a 
chart contained in the bulletin, On Relief, 
issued by the Division of Research, Statistics, 
and Finance, of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, by permission of that 
Division. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


“What questions do you consider important 
in registering a musician?” the inquiring 
reporter of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws 
asked Miss Laura Vossler, of the New York 
State Employment Service. 

“Tt simply ask him what he has done—just 
common sense.” 

“But exactly what specific points do you 
try to cover in order to be sure that you will 
have all the necessary information on your 
cards when you come to fill an order?” 

“Well, I ask my applicants what instru- 
ments they play, where they have worked, 
whether they will work out of town for the 
summer with a band, and so forth.” 

‘Just a moment, I would like to take some 
notes so that this information can be made 
available to other interviewers who are faced 
with the problem of deciding what data is 
important and what is not.” 


* * ~ + 


The following questions to be asked in the 
registration of musicians were suggested: 

1. What instrument do you play? 

2. On what instruments can you double? 
Can you sing in addition to playing an in- 
strument? 

3. Where and with whom have you 
studied? 

4, Where have you played? Work history, 
dates, duties. 

5. Who was the orchestra leader? 

6. How many pieces were in the band? 

7. What kind of music do you play—jazz, 
dinner, classical, ensemble, trio, etc.? 

8. Have you a library? 

9. Are you a union member? What local? 

10. Do you play regularly with the same 
band? How many pieces does it have? 

11. Do you know individual musicians so 
that you could make up a band or orchestra? 

12. Can you take an out-of-town job? 

13. What is the minimum salary you will 
accept exclusive of board and room for sum- 
mer hotel work? 

14. If you are a singer, is your voice tenor, 
bass, soprano, or contralto? 


Do You Know? 


1. The routine type of interviewer, or the 
detailist, is generally concerned with per- 
forming certain routine operations and ob- 
serving minute technicalities, such as filling 
out face-sheets, in a meticulous manner. He 
has little imagination or incentive and is apt 
to reduce social situations and relations to 
paper-and-pencil work. He goes through 
many motions but mistakes these motions for 
the thing itself. He does not see the appli- 
cants as persons and rarely, if ever, gets ac- 
quainted with them. He is overly consci- 
entious on the one hand, but is apt to be a 
clock-watcher on the other hand. He rarely 
takes adequate stock of himself or carefully 
questions the product of his work. 

2. The domineering type of interviewer takes 
the lead too frequently and does not give the 
person interviewed an opportunity to react 
to his proposals or plans. He often suffers 
from an inferiority complex. The domi- 
neering type of interviewer often puts leading 
questions into the minds of the applicants 
and believes himself able to read their mo- 
tives and desires from some casual remarks 
they make or even by the look in their eyes. 

3. The moralistic type of interviewer is usually 
intolerant toward the convictions to which 
his interviewees may happen to cling. He 
does not get along well with his interviewees, 
particularly if they are of different cultural, 
religious, or social groups. The moralistic 
type is apt to be mentally inflexible and is 
given to categorizing his clients in terms of 
“worthless”, ‘‘irresponsible’’, ‘‘undeserving”’, 
**ne’er-do-wells’”’, and so on. 

4. The give-and-take type of interviewer sees 
situations from the clients’ point of view and 
is able to accord them proper recognition of 
social and personal status. He is tolerant of 
divergent views and practices and is able to 
interact wholesomely with his interviewees. 
He plans with them and not for them and 
has genuine sympathetic insight into their 
problems.—Adapted from the lecture notes of 
Erle F. Young, professor of sociology, University 
of Southern California. 
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An Inventory of Registered Job Seekers 


NE OF THE most comprehensive samples 
of unemployment statistics so far 
obtainable will be made available through 
the inventory of registered job seekers now 
being prepared by the Division of Standards 
and Research of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. With the assistance of funds 
allocated by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, field work has been carried on in all 
the offices of the employment service through- 
out the country preparatory to the establish- 
ment of comprehensive central-file records. 
Following completion of the field work, 
files of individual punched-card records will 
be set up in six central offices, which will have 
mechanical tabulating facilities allowing 
detailed studies of employment-office records 
to be made on a Nation-wide scale. 

The information made available through 
this project will indicate the number, type, 
and background of the registered job seekers 
in each State and community. Since regis- 
tration is wholly voluntary, the extent to 
which registration figures represent total 
unemployment in any community differs 
from one place to another. Nevertheless, in 
addition to the primary purpose of giving 
detailed information concerning job seekers, 
the inventory will furnish a valuable indica- 
tion, when considered in relation to other 
factors, of unemployment conditions in the 
various communities. 


What the Inventory Records Will Show 


The inventory records will contain entries 
regarding certain characteristics of all appli- 
cants for work. Records showing the prin- 
cipal occupation of each registrant, deter- 
mined on the basis of his training and ex- 
perience, as reported to employment office 


interviewers, will be supplemented by reports 
of the industrial background of each appli- 
cant with work experience. In addition, the 
age, sex, and color of all applicants will be 
reported, and for the initial survey, each 
person’s status with reference to relief and 
veteran’s preference will be indicated. Fol- 
lowing the completion of the punched-card 
record, the inventory will be maintained on 
a current basis and periodic tabulations will 
be prepared. 


Identification System—a Byproduct of 
the Program 


A byproduct of the program has been the 
introduction of a uniform system of personal 
identification numbers in all employment 
offices affiliated with the Federal employ- 
ment system. This numbering system indi- 
cates the State and county in which regis- 
trants reside and assigns an individual serial 
number to each applicant. Set up on a 
flexible plan in anticipation of the require- 
ments of the social-security program, the 
system with a few modifications will become 
the basis for identifying individual records 
necessary to unemployment-compensation 
administration. 


gR 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Because of the unusual press of work in- 
volved in instituting the perpetual inventory, 
some States were not able to send in their 
monthly summaries of activities in time to 
appear in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE News. However, the regular month- 
ly statistical summary will appear in the 
February issue of the News. 
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BOOK 


Jos SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE CoTTON TEx- 
TILE INpustRY. Division of Standards 
and Research, U. S. Employment Serv- 
vice. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1935. 


The Occupational Research Program ini- 
tiated its field work with a study of the jobs 
in the cotton-textile industry in October of 
last year. A staff of six men analyzed the 
jobs in four gray-goods mills located in North 
Carolina and Massachusetts. From _ the 
schedules returned by the field staff, this 
book of job specifications has been prepared. 
It is the second publication to be issued by 
the Occupational Research Program of the 
Standards and Research Division, the first 
having described jobs in the laundry industry. 

The format and presentation of the specifi- 
cations have been arranged with a view to the 
interviewers convenience. They are printed 
on one side of the page only and can be re- 
moved from the loose-leaf binder without 
injuring the book. 

To provide the interviewer with a complete 
understanding of the industry, a detailed 
narrative description of the steps in the 
cotton-textile process is given at the outset. 
A chart indicating the flow of cotton through 
the various departments in a cotton-textile 
mill is also included to give the reader an 
idea of the continuity between the various 
stepsin production. ‘The specifications them- 
selves contain information about the duties of 
the operators of the various machines, the 
tools, and materials used, and the working 
conditions prevailing on each job. 

Since it is important that interviewers be 
familiar with the correct technical terminol- 
ogy, the language of the industry has been 
employed throughout the specifications. A 
glossary of these terms has been appended. 

The descriptions of the cotton-textile jobs 
are much more complete than those previous- 
ly issued for the laundry industry. In 
particular, the section on ‘‘Work performed” 


NOTES 


has been elaborated, and pictures of the ma- 
chines used in many of the processes have 
been included opposite the corresponding 
descriptions. 

It can fairly be said that the information in 
this book will give the interviewer a means of 
acquainting himself with the jobs in a cotton- 
textile factory. If this knowledge can be 
supplemented by his first-hand observation 
through a visit to a cotton textile factory, so 
much the better. 
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On RELIEF, prepared by Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, Division of Re- 
search, Statistics, and Finance, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1935 

Government departments are using pic- 
torial representations to an increasing extent 
to enliven their statistical findings. The re- 
ports of the National Resources Committee 
contain ingenious experiments in this di- 
rection. In 1934 the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security published a booklet of pic- 
tograms called The Need for Economic 
Security. Now the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration is using this method to 
present the facts of the relief problem. The 
booklet contains 21 charts printed in 2 
colors. They give a many-sided picture of 
the situation. One can tell at a glance, for 
example, that one out of every seven persons 
is on relief; that the relief problem is greatest 
in the Northeastern States; that persons un- 
der 20 are most highly represented in the 
relief population; that 40 percent of the relief 
population is composed of unskilled workers; 
and so forth. 

These charts are at their best when they are 
simple, that is, when they are comparing only 
two quantities. When they attempt to show 
the relationship between several different 
sets of quantities, the pictorial chart fre- 
quently becomes so complicated that it de- 
feats its own purpose. 
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